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IN THE SUMMER OF 1999, the Council for 
Opportunity in Education, The Education Resources 
Institute (TERI), and the Institute for Higher 
Education Policy collaborated to produce a publica- 
tion, What Is Opportunity ? Defining, Operationalizing, 
and Measuring the Goal of Postsecondary Educational 
Opportunity. The goal of this publication, as well as 
a related seminar, was to stimulate dialogue about 
defining opportunity for postsecondary education 
and ways to measure progress. It was hoped that 
this dialogue would inform the decision-making 
process of policymakers as they tackled policy 
challenges ranging from reform of K-12 education 
to improvement of postsecondary education. 

Now, in 2004, the Pell Institute for the Study of 
Opportunity in Higher Education — sponsored by 
the Council for Opportunity in Education — takes up 
the charge. The purpose of Indicators of Opportunity 
in Higher Education is threefold: 

■ to measure the opportunities for low-income stu- 
dents to access and succeed in higher education; 

■ to track progress and improvement over time; 
and 

■ to use the findings to advocate for increased 
understanding and support of programs that 
improve access to higher education. 

Why a status report on opportunity in higher 
education? The increased public policy attention on 
education over the past decade can be seen in the 
proliferation of report cards and other publications 
that grade or rate the performance and outcomes 
of education. Most frequently the lens through 
which performance is assessed is at the state level. 
For example, Education Week’s Quality Counts and 
the National Center for Public Policy and Higher 
Education’s Measuring Up focus on how well each 
state is performing in specific categories. In the case 
of Measuring Up, states’ efforts and performances in 
higher education in six areas (preparation, 
participation, affordability, completion, benefits, 
and learning) are evaluated and graded relative 
to the highest performing states in the country. 

Indicators of Opportunity in Higher Education differs 
from these report cards in several important ways: 

1) First and foremost, the focus and unit of 



measurement is students : who goes to college, 
what they pay, etc. It is not the purpose of this 
publication to report on the performances of 
individual higher education institutions or states, 
although their performance is certainly integral 
in providing opportunity for students to participate 
in postsecondary education. 2) Second, the scope of 
this report is national. As the goal of postsecondary 
educational opportunity for all is a national goal, 
we therefore want to know how the nation as a 
whole is doing. Furthermore, while opportunity 
to participate in postsecondary education can vary 
greatly from one state to another, we chose to focus 
on national trends and performance in light of the 
increased mobility of students and the growing 
impact of distance education to blur the importance 
of state lines or other political boundaries. 

This initial edition of Indicators of Opportunity in 
Higher Education is presented in a concise format, 
with straightforward language and indicators that 
are narrowly defined in order to reach a broad 
audience and to introduce the concept of tracking 
opportunity over time. This first report is a 
snapshot of opportunity in American higher 
education; these data will serve as a baseline in 
future reports to show changes on a time-series 
basis. In the future, additional indicators will be 
included to present a more comprehensive picture 
of education beyond the secondary level. The data 
sources used for the indicators in this year’s and 
subsequent reports include original data analysis, 
as well as the compilation of research efforts of 
other individuals and organizations. 

Some of the findings presented in this report and 
succeeding editions may be well known, particularly 
to those within higher education. But for the larger 
audience of policymakers, the media, and the public, 
these facts may not be common knowledge. Indicators 
of Opportunity in Higher Education will remind people 
of not only the progress that has been made, but 
also how far we, as a nation, must go in order to 
open wide the doors of postsecondary education 
for all students. 
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SETTING 
THE STAGE 



DISCUSSIONS OF PARTICIPATION in postsec- 
ondary education frequently tout the public and 
private benefits of going to college. A brief examina- 
tion of a few key statistics dramatically highlights the 
importance of postsecondary education for individ- 
ual citizens and the nation as a whole: 

■ On average, college graduates experience lower 
rates of unemployment than high school gradu- 
ates do (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2004). 

■ According to data from the Census Bureau, individ- 
uals with a bachelor’s degree are estimated to earn 
almost twice as much over a lifetime as those who 
only finished high school (Census Bureau, 2002). 

■ College graduates enjoy healthier lifestyles 
than those with less than a bachelor’s degree, 
including lower rates of smoking, higher rates 
of exercise, and longer life expectancies on 
average (Mortenson, 1999). 

■ College graduates are more likely to vote — 75 
percent of those with bachelor’s degrees voted 
in the 2000 election, compared to 53 percent 
of high school graduates (Mortenson, 2002) — 
and more frequently perform volunteer work, 

44 percent, compared to 21 percent of high 
school graduates (Mortenson, 2003a). 



Volunteer Service for Individuals 25 Years of Age and 
Older, by Educational Attainment, 2002 
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Source: Mortenson, 2003a. 



■ College graduates make greater contributions to 
government revenues: in 2000, households headed 
by persons with at least a bachelor’s degree paid 



51 percent of all federal individual income taxes, 
despite accounting for only 27 percent of all 
households and 42 percent of all household 
income (Mortenson, 2003b). 

Despite these and other oft-cited statistics on the 
benefits of participating in postsecondary opportunity, 
there is a lack of information about the status of 
educational opportunity — that is, how well students, 
particularly those from low-income backgrounds, are 
able to participate in postsecondary education. This 
report is an effort to fill that void and thereby educate 
those who make and inform higher education policy. 

Postsecondary Education 
in the United States 

Before examining the specific indicators, it may 
be helpful to offer an overview of postsecondary 
education in the United States. It is certainly a 
diverse and complex enterprise. Overall, there are 
nearly 4,200 two-year, four-year, and for-profit 
degree-granting institutions 1 in the American higher 
education system. Forty-one percent are public 
institutions (26 percent two-year institutions and 
15 percent four-year institutions), 40 percent are 
private, not-for-profit institutions (3 percent two-year 
institutions and 37 percent four-year institutions) , 
and 19 percent are private, for-profit institutions. 

In 1999-2000, the average tuition and fees varied 
by sector, ranging from $1,338 at public two-year 
institutions, to $3,349 at public four-year institutions, 
to $14,588 at private four-year institutions 
(Chronicle of Higher Education, 2002). 

In Fall 1999, a total of approximately 12,681,000 
students were enrolled in undergraduate programs; 
another 2.1 million were enrolled at the graduate 
level. Fifty-six percent of the students were women, 
27 percent were minorities, and nearly 60 percent 
attended full-time. In 1999-2000, 1.8 million 
undergraduate degrees were awarded; over 
two-thirds were bachelor’s degrees. 

’This number represents all “Title IV eligible institutions,” that is those that are 
deemed eligible according to U.S. Department of Education standards to par- 
ticipate in the federal financial aid programs that are authorized by Title IV of 
the Higher Education Act. 
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THIS FIRST EDITION of Indicators of Opportunity 
in Higher Education asks four core questions about 
students’ opportunities for postsecondary education: 
Who is going to college? Where do students go? 
What do students pay for college? Who graduates 
from college? These questions are examined by 
breaking the student population down into income 
levels to determine if there are differences in stu- 
dents’ opportunities for postsecondary education 
based on their economic situation. 

Indicator One: 

Who Goes to College? 

The opportunity to participate in college may be 
determined early in the education process through 
such choices as high school classes and pre-college 
tests. However a critical measure of postsecondary 
opportunity is whether a student actually enrolls in 
college. Using Census data, we can see who is going 
to or has attended college. In 1999-2000, approxi- 
mately 56 percent of 18- to 24-year olds were in col- 
lege or had attended college. When this information 




Source: Census Bureau, 2001. 



is broken down by income, gaps between students 
from low- and high-income families emerge: 

31 percent of low-income students, compared to 
79 percent of high-income students, were enrolled 
in college or had attended college. 2 Opportunity 
for postsecondary education advances incrementally 
as income rises, with over 20 percentage points 
separating each income level (Census Bureau, 2001). 

2 The Census question breaks down individuals into three groups: not currently 
enrolled (including those who did not graduate from high school, those who 
graduated high school, those who had less than a bachelor's and those who 
had a bachelor’s or higher), enrolled below college, and enrolled full-time or 
part-time. For the purpose of this indicator, individuals who were not currently 
enrolled but had less than a bachelor’s or a bachelor’s degree or higher were 
combined with those who were currently enrolled. 



Why do these differences in participation matter? If 
it is a broad public goal that all students are able to 
participate in postsecondary education, regardless of 
family background, these data show us that large gaps 
remain that inhibit the realization of that goal. An 
examination of historical data shows that progress has 
been made in terms of higher percentages of students 
from low-income backgrounds (and for both middle 
and higher income students as well), but the gap 
between the lowest and highest income groups has 
remained. For example, Census data show that in 1972, 
the gap between students from the lowest income and 
highest income group was about 38 percentage points 
in 1972, 26 percent compared to 64 percent. By 1998, 
the gap had only narrowed to approximately 31 points, 
46 percent compared to 77 percent (NCES, 1999) . 

Indicator Two: Where Do They Go? 

Understanding trends in college participation, it 
is also important to examine where students are 
enrolled. One of the great assets of American higher 
education, envied around the world, is the diversity 
of institutions that students may choose to attend. 

For opportunity to be equal, then, students of all 
income levels should be enrolled in approximately 
representative proportions in all types of institutions. 
Using data from the Higher Education Research 
Institute’s American Freshman survey (Sax, Astin, etak, 
1999), we can examine where students are going to 
college by family income: 



Indicator 2: Where Students Go by Family Income, 
1999-2000 
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Source: Sax, Astin, etal., 1999. 
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